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"perceptual" and "conceptual," and several other adjectives. Adverbs, which 
are not given in the Dictionary, can be readily formed from the adjectives, 
and there is a personal noun "aspector." 

I propose to revive all these words for philosophical purposes. In a 
work on the elements of philosophy, which I have begun to write, but may 
never be able to finish, I am using "aspection" to denote the intuitive element 
in perception, defining it as the immediate knowledge of concrete things, 
whether those things are external or internal, material or mental. The word 
is the more necessary to me because I maintain the doctrine of natural real- 
ism, and could not express my views properly without it I first thought of 
the word about twelve years ago, and did not know then that it had ever been 
used in English. I speak of aspection by touch and all the other senses as 
well as by sight, and also of self-aspection, which is the same as introspection, 
spection. 

The Germans use Anschauung to denote the aspection of an object by 
the "mind's eye" in imagination; but, if we are to follow their example, we 
ought to call that act imaginative aspection, and not confound it with anything 
so radically different as real, or intuitive, aspection. The Germans use the 
term Weltanschauung to denote the view of the world and its properties 
which a philosopher forms for himself. But that term is not strictly correct, 
for a philosopher's view of the world is partly the result of reasoning, and 
therefore contains an element of conception. Nevertheless, "world-aspection" 
has a vividness which "world-conception" has not, and, if properly understood, 
there is no objection to its use. 

It seems to me that the importance of this group of words for philo- 
sophical purposes can hardly be overestimated, denoting, as they do, one of 
the most important faculties and functions of the human mind, and one for 
which we have hitherto had no name in English. And philosophers will not 
be the only persons to profit by them; writers on science, art, and education 
can use them also. They can be used in French and Spanish as well as in 
English, but not, perhaps, in Italian, which employs aspettare with the mean- 
ing of watch for, or wait for. In time, I hope they will all become a part of 
the popular speech. 

James B. Peterson. 



DIFFICULTIES IN PHILOSOPHICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

Mr. James B. Peterson's communication on "Some Philosophical Terms" 
is very suggestive and contains valuable hints. His propositions concerning 
Anschauung and esthetics we deem especially worthy of consideration. 

As to his complaints concerning the apparent carelessness prevalent in 
the use of the terms experience, subjective and objective, and positive, we 
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would call his attention to the fact that the difficulties of these very terms, 
their drawbacks and their advantages, have been repeatedly discussed in detail 
in several publications of the editor of The Monist. We have pointed out 
the wrong uses to which they have been subjected and stated our own inter- 
pretation of them without having as yet met with any criticism that might 
induce us to change our views. 

The term "experience," as used in the popular sense, means the practice 
of an expert, and not mere observation nor purely "consciousness" which is 
quoted as its philosophical definition. Yet the philosophical use of the word 
is nearer the popular notion of it than Mr. Peterson might be inclined to 
think. Kant identifies it with the result produced by sense-impressions upon 
the organism of any sentient being. Though the experience of a shoemaker 
in making shoes is somewhat different from experience as a philosophical 
term in which sense it denotes the basis of all possible knowledge that ap- 
pears in the range of consciousness, the process is fundamentally the same. 
Reactions upon sense-impressions are various sensations of functions which 
harden into habits, and the comparison of different sensations finally produces 
consciousness. 

That experience is an active process and not a mere passive attitude has 
been recognized by neo-Kantians such as Wundt, and will be conceded even, 
I believe, by those who have not insisted on it. 

Mr. Peterson says that "all knowledge arises from consciousness" and he 
thinks that "nobody ever thought otherwise." But his statement is more than 
doubtful, for it would be easier to argue for the reverse and to say that con- 
sciousness .arises from knowledge; more explicitly, that consciousness is 
simply a mental state in which feeling reaches such a high degree of inten- 
sity that it can be produced only by a wealth of classified perceptions which 
have been stored up in the shape of memories, and thus allow a comparison 
between the present and past states of mind. Consciousness is not a faculty 
but a function, and as a function it deserves its name only when a certain in- 
tensity has been reached. 

The term "positive" is not, in my opinion, an adequate description of 
Comte's philosophy which as a philosophy might rather be called negative, 
since it denies the right of philosophy to solve properly philosophical ques- 
tions and would limit its domain to a mere hierarchy of the sciences. The 
subject has been treated in a discussion with Mr. Louis Belrose, Jr., an ad- 
herent of Comte's philosophy in The Monist, 1 and the same subject is dealt 
with in the author's The Surd of Metaphysics.* 

'Belrose, "Defence of Littre," II, 403. — Carus, "Emile Littre's Positiv- 
ism," II, 410. — Schaarschmidt, "Comte and Turgot," II, 611. — Belrose, "Comte 
and Turgot," III, 118. 

* See Index, s. v. "Comte." 
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Ruskin is apparently so little conversant with philosophical literature 
that his condemnation of the terms subjective and objective which he puts 
down to "German dullness and English affectation," may fairly well be ig- 
nored. The terms are quite appropriate and, we might add, indispensable in 
philosophy. At any rate, no other terms have as yet been invented to take 
their place. Mr. Peterson's proposal to replace them by "noetical" and "fac- 
tual"' would be acceptable only in a limited sphere of their application. The 
term "noetical" can apply only to thinking beings endowed with mind. It 
refers to thinking processes only, while "subjective" denotes the inner aspect 
of anything in its contrast to the surrounding world. The amoeba does not 
think; it would be a misapplication of the word to speak of noetic processes 
taking place in its amoeboid soul, and yet there is a certain something going 
on in the feeling of the amoeba which is analogous to the psychic processes of 
man. It is not noetic but subjective. If a better term than subjective can be 
invented, let us have it, but noetic is decidedly insufficient. 

"Factual" means obviously anything that belongs to the domain of facts, 
a tiling or event that is real, or unquestionably existent. And what is more 
factual than the existence of consciousness, the main phenomenon of subjec- 
tivity? Moreover, noetic processes take place in all thinking beings and can 
be observed and described as processes of the objective world like the pro- 
cesses of physiological functions and the motions of material bodies. Thus 
the terms noetical and factual would not cover the same ground, nor do they 
form the same contrast as do subjective and objective. 

The contrast to factual is "imaginary" or "illusive," while the contrast to 
noetic should rather be "sensory," i. e., the raw sense-material which noetic 
processes work out into knowledge. 

The difficulties in regard to the term Anschauung have received especial 
attention in the columns of The Monist, and we have proposed to translate it 
by the neologism "atsight," coined after the analogy of foresight and insight, 
and denoting, in opposition to insight, the act of beholding or sighting ex- 
ternal objects, with which a thinking being is confronted. That the meaning 
of atsight should not be limited to the sense of sight is a matter of course 
which is equally true of the German Anschauung, and also of Mr. Peterson's 
"aspection." Such widening of terms is quite in keeping with the philo- 
logical spirit of all languages and need not be defended here. But we must 
admit that Mr. Peterson's proposal to introduce the term "aspection" appeals 
to us, although it would need as much explanation as the other translations 
of Anschauung : intuition, atsight, perception, etc. 

Mr. Peterson's statement that intuition is a wrong translation, is scarcely 
tenable. He should have said that our present use of the term interferes with 
its original and proper application which is the sense in which Kant uses the 
term Anschauung. Far from being wrong, the word intuition is the original 
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term which German philosophers have translated by Anschauung. The Latin 
intueor means "I behold," and intuitio is the act of beholding. This is the 
sense in which the word is used by Kant and Kantians, and those readers 
of Meiklejohn's translations who know Kant's usage of the Latin intuitio 
will have no difficulty in understanding the term correctly. 

Unfortunately, mystics misapplied the term intuition. They cherished the 
fond hope of a visionary knowledge which should be as direct and immediate 
as sense-perception, unincumbered with the complication of our noetic pro- 
cesses. Prophetic minds should be able to behold the truth at a glance and 
comprehend the most intricate problems of life by immediate perception, as 
in the darkness a landscape with all its most intricate details may be suddenly 
revealed to our eyes by a flash of lightning. This mystical beholding of 
truth being called by the Latin name intuition, we have proposed, in analogy 
with the Teutonic Anschauung, to introduce a Saxon term for the concrete 
act of beholding real things. 

One more point: It seems strange that so many philosophers neglect the 
establishment of a philosophical terminology, and Mr. Peterson trusts that 
he will be able to create one that would at least do away with the technical 
difficulties connected with the meaning of terms. But we fear that no attempt 
at establishing a terminology acceptable to all schools would be successful, 
for the sole reason that each terminology reflects a particular philosophy. 
The introduction and acceptance of a certain terminology will necessarily, 
we might almost say mechanically, influence thinking minds and force them 
into a definite conception of the world. If this be the correct view, it will be 
an advantage, but there are still differences of opinion on that subject. The 
acceptability of certain contrasts implies an acquiescence in their legitimacy. 
The contrast between objective and subjective, for instance, involves a great 
many philosophical conclusions which many people of a dualistic bent are 
not inclined to concede, and the acceptance of these two terms implies in 
fact the acceptance of monism, for the very conception of the contrast rec- 
ognizes the oneness of two opposites and conceives their duality as being due 
to a difference of aspect. 

Accordingly we believe that all attempts at establishing a commonly ac- 
cepted terminology will fail, until we have realized the ideal of a philosophy 
of science, — a philosophy which would be a science as much as mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics. That this is possible we do not doubt. We have in- 
sisted on its feasibility and offered our own solution for many years, ever 
since the first appearance of The Monist. 

Editor. 



